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THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 
DRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


No. IX. 
[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 138.} 





About the time of the Knights Templars, chivalry 
had arrived at its highest perfection. It had its exis- 
tence, indeed, prior to this period, bu’ as it continued 
to influence the minds of men long after the destruc- 
tion of that unhappy order, it was thonght proper to 
defer its/consideration till the present siage of onr his- 
tory. When chivalry made its first appearance, the 
moral and political condition of Europe was in every 
respect deplorable. The religion of Jesus existed on- 
lyinname. A degrading superstition had usurped its 
place, and threatened rnin to the reason and dignity of 
man. The political rights ofthe lower orders were 
sacrificed to the interests of the great. War was ear 
ried on with a detree of savage crneltv, equalled only 
by the sanguinary contentions of the beasts of prey : no 
eanate was shown to théwanguished ; no humanity 
to theeaptive. ‘The female sex, even, were sunk be- 
low thei-c natural level; they were doomed to the most 
faborions occupations, and were deserted and despised 
by that very sex, on whose protection and sympathy 
they have so nataral a claim. To remedy these dis- 
orders, a few intelligent and pious men formed an asso- 
ciation, whose members swore to defend the Christian 
religion, to practise its morals. to protect widows, or- 
phans, and the weaker sex; and to decide judicially, 
and not by arms, the disputes that might arise abont 
their goods or effects. It was from this asociation un- 
doubéedty, that chivalry arose(a);and not as some think 
fror the public investiture with arms which was cus- 
tomary among the ancient Germans. But, whatever 
was its origin, chivalry produced a considerable change 
in the manners and sentiments of the great. It could not, 
indeed, eradicate that ignorance and depravity which 
engendered those awful evils that we have already enu- 

‘merated. It has softened, however, the feracity of war. 

It has restored the fair sex to that honorable rank which 
they new posseas, and which at all times they are en- 
titled to hold. It hasinspired those sentiments of gen 
erosity, sympathy, and friendship. which have contrib- 
uted so much to the civilization of the world; and 
has introduced that principle of honour, which, 
though farfrom being a laudible motive to action, 
often checks the licentions. when mural and _ religi- 
ous considerations would make no impressiun upen 
their minds. 

Such was the origin of chivalry, and such the 
blessings which it imparted. That it was a branch of 
Freemasonry, may be inferred froin a variety of con- 
siderations, from the consent ofthose who have made 
the deepest researches into the one, and who were 
intimately acquainted with the spirit, rites, and cere- 
monies of the other. They were both ceremonial in- 
stitutions. Important precepts were communicated to 
the members of each, for the regulation of their con- 





(a) Boatainvilliers on the ancient Parliaments of Praace 7 
y+ o> 4 arpenalamtree 's Summary View y, oy th 


duct as me~, andas brethren of the order.(5) The 
ceremonies of chivalry, like those of Freemasonry, 
though unintelligible to the vulgar, were always sym- 
holical of some umportant traths.(c) The object o 
both institutions was the same, and the members bound 
thernselves, by an oath, to promote it with ardour and 
zeat.(d) In chivalry there were also different degrees 
of honor, through which the youths were obliged to 
pass before they were invested with the digrity of knight- 
heod(c); and the Knights, like Freemasons, were 
formed into fraternities or orders, distinguished by dif- 
ferent appellations(/) 

From these circumstances of resemblance, we do 
not mean to infer that chivalry was Freemasonry un- 
der another name; we mean only to show that the two 
institutions were intimately connected; that the 
former took its origin from the latter, and borrowed 
from it, net only some of its ceremonial observances, 
hut the leading features, and the general outline of its 
constitution. ‘I hese points of similarity, indeed, are 
imsome cases so striking, that learned men have affirm- 
edthat Freemasonry wasasecondary order ofchivalry, 
and derived its origin fromthe usages of that  institu- 
tion.(g) For what reasons these authors deduce the 
forms of Freemasonry from the ceremonies of chivalry, 
it is impossible to con) - The only argument 
which they addace, is the mila of the institutions 
but they do not consider, that this proves, with equal 
farce, that Freemasonry is the parent of chivalry.— 
We have already shown that there were many secret 
institations among the ancients, but icularly the 
Fraternity of Dionysian architects, gvhich resembled 
Freemasonry in every thing but the name ; and it re- 
quires no proof that these fraternities arose many hun- 
dred years before the existence of chivalry. If then 
there be any resemblance between the institutions 
which we have been comparing, we must consider 
Freemasonry as the fountain, and chivalry as the stream. 
The one was adapted to the habits of intelligent artists, 
and could flourish only in times of civilization and 
peace ; the other was accommodated to the dispositions 
of a martial age, and could exist only in seasons of ig 
norance and war. With these observations, indeed, 
the history of both fraternities entirely corresponds. 
In the enhghtened ages of Greece and Rome, when 
chivalry was unknown.Freemasonry flourished under 
the sanction of government, and the patronage of intel 
ligent men. But, during the reign of Gothic ignorance 
and barharitv,which followed the destruction of impe 


rial Rome, Freemasonry languished in obscurity, while; 


chivalry succeeded in its place. and. proposed to ac. 
complish the same object but by different means, which 
though more rough and violent, were better suited to 
the manners of the age. And when science and Iiter- 
ature revived in Europe, and seattered those clouds of 
Ignorance and barbarism with which she had heen over- 
shadowed, chivalry decayedaltong with the manners that 
gave it birth, while Freemasonry arose with increasing 
splendor, and advanced with the same pace as civiliza- 
tion, and refinement; 

The connection between chivalry and Freemasonry. 
is excellently exemplified im the faaternity of the 
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Knights Templars. It is well known that this associa- 
tion was an order of chivalry, that the Templars per- 
formed its ceremonies, and were influenced by its pre- 
cepts; and we have already shown, thet the same asso- 
ciation was initiated into the mysteries, was regulated 
by the maxims, and practised the rites of Freemasonry. 
But, though they then existed in a double capacity, it 
must be evident to all whostudy the History of the 
Templars, that their masonic charactea chiefly predom- 
nated; and that they deduced the name of their insti- 
tution, and their external observances,tromthe usages 
of chivalry, to conceal from the Roman Pontiff the 
primary object of their order, and to hold their seeret 
meetings free from suspicion or alarm. About this 
time, indeed, the church of Rome sanctioned the fra- 
ternity of operative Masons, and allowed them to per- 
form their ceremonies without molestation or fear. But 
this clemency, a3 we have already shown, warthe off- 
spring of necessity; and the same interested motive 
which prompted his Holinesss to patronise that trading 
association, could never influence him to countenance 
the duplicity of the Templars, or permit them to exist 
in their masonic capacity. It was the discovery, indeed, 
of thei: being Freemasona, of their assembling secret- 
ly, and performing ceremoniesto which no stranger 
was admitted, that occasioned those awful calamities 
which befel theirorder. It will, no doubt, appear sur- 
prising to some readers, that such zealous defenders 
of the Catholic religion should practise the ohservan- 
cea of an association, which the church of Rome has 
always persecuted with the bitterest hostility. But 
their surprise will cease when they are informed, that 
even about the middle of the eighteenth century when 
Freemasomy was prohibited in the Ecclesiastical 
States, by a papal ball, the members of the Romish 
church adopted thesame plan. ‘They were so attach- 
ed to the principles and practice cf the fraternity, that 
they established what they called a new association, 
into which they professed to admit none but zealons 
abettors of the papal Nareeie- In this manner 
by flattering the pride of the church, they eluded 
its vigilance, and preserved the spirit of Freeme- 
sonry, by merely changing its name, and prafess- 
ing to make it subservient te the interests of the Pontift 
cate. ? 
Before leaving this subject, it may be interesting to 
some readers, and necessary for the satisfaction of 
others, toshow in what manner the Knights Te 
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became depositaries of masonic mysteries. We ve 
already seen, that almost all the secret associations of 
the ancients either flourished ororiginated in Syria, 
and the adjacent countries. It was here that the 
Dionysian artists, the Exsenes, andthe Kasideans a- 
rose. From this country also came several mempbexs 
of that trading association of Masons which appeared 
in Europe during the dark ages(h); and we are assured 
that, notwithstanding the favorable condition of that, 
provinee, there exists, at this day, on Mount Libanus, 
one of these Syriac fraternities(?). As the ord r of 
the Templars, therefore, was originally formed ins ue 
and existed there for a considerable time, it woul be 
nv improbable supposition that they received their 
Th)» ir Cinch, who appears to have been acquainted with 
act, su, poses that Bieemasopry was introduced milo Eor 
naan. ut the Gypsies. Anthologia Hibernica, for April | 


289 ‘There «4s such an intimate connection between Asia 
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/urope in the time © 
yt the.one, must. In some measure, 


ni) Anthologia Hibernicn, April, 1794, p. 279. 
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sonic knowledge from the lodges in that quarter. Bat 
we are fortunately in this case not left to conjecture, 
for we are expressly informed by a foreign author(h), 
who was well acquainted with the history and customs 
of Syria, that the Knights Templars were actually 
inembers of the Syriac fraternities. : 

Having thus compared Freemasonry with those 
secret associations which arose during the dark ages ; 
let us now direct our attention to its progress in Bri- 
tain, after it was extinguished in the other kingdoms of 
Europe. We have already seen that a trading frater- 
nity of Freemasons existed in Europe during the mid- 
dle ages ;that many special favors were conferred up- 
on them by the Roman See; that they had the exclu- 
sive privilege oferecting those magnificent buildings, 
which the pride of the church of Rome, andthe mis- 
guided zeal of its members, had prompted them to rear: 
and that several masons travelled into Scotland, about 
the beginning of the twelfth century, and imported in 
to that country the principles and ceremonies of their 
order. And we had illustrated several causes which 
preserved this association in Britain after its total dis- 
solution on the Continent. 


(j ) Ad'er be Drusis Monsis Libesi, Rom. 1786. 

(k) Among these, atother cause might have been Menticnee, 
which, without doubt. operated very powerfully, in the preserya- 
tion ‘of Freemasonry in Britain. The first lodges mm (i 
country] vere certainly composed of foreigners, who, when th 
patronage of the church was withdrawn {rom them, were p-o- 
bably unable. or unwilling,to undergo the datger and expene: 
of returning to their homes by sea. The iodges of which they 
uudoubedly were the leading members, would on this ae 
count, probably, continue in a more flcurishing con ‘fen, as 
the foreign members wou'd find it their interest to connect 
themselves with the inhabitants, bythe tices ofa brother ma- 
son, when they usedno claim upon their affections as filow 
countrymen But the case wa; quite different with the cont. 
nental lodges, which were entirely comp sed ef artists from 
every country on the Continent ; for. when the church of mome 
had no further occasion for their services, they would return 
to their respective homes, and Freemasonry wou'd n 
cay when her rupporters were dispersed, and her lodzes forsa- 
ken. : 


SS 


{vo BE CONTINUED. | 
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CRITICISM. 
From the Knickerbocker of December. 
+JACK SHEPPARD. 

We believe it is Rosert Sourney, who relates, 
insome oneof his matter-fall books, that he once 
saw. on apopulous borongh-road in England, a full 
sized figure uf Fame, erect, tiptoe, in the act of spring- 
ing to take flight and soar aloft, her neck extended, 
her hand raised, the trumpet at her lips, and her cheeks 
inflated, as if about to send forth a blast which was to 
be heard even as far away as London. The imaze 
was placed, if we remember rightly, above a shop-board 
which announced that Mr. Somebody fitted up water- 
closets upon a new and improved principle! We have 
been reminded of this ambitious artizan, while reading 
English publisher's puffs ef ‘Jack Sheppard,’ which 
have been repeated ad nauseam in the London jour 
nals, within the last three or four months. We fire 
satisfied, from a persual of the numbers as they ap- 
pone that Mr. Ainswortn’s fame, so far as ‘Jack 
Sheppard’ was concerned, was of a peculiar kind, and 
vastly resembled infamy. The brilliant success of Mr. 
Piexens, in his incidental but matchless pictures of 
tattropolitan degradation and crime, undoubtedly 
prompted our author to attempt the feeble imitation 
héfore us; but instead of employing these themes as 
final accessories to a good purpose; Mr. Ainsworth 
Adopts them asthe very staple of a work, whose les- 
Sons are of the worst description. Its only merit, in 
fact —and even this has been greatly overated —is a 
ctitain degree of power in descriptions of nature and 
character. But thereis nothing in ‘Jack Sheppard’ 
Which can be said to approach the faintest of Boz’s 
Jimnings in this kind, in ‘Oliver Twist,’ and elswhere. 
We endorse, unreservedly, the verdict of a London 
contemporary, (and h» respectable portion of the Eng- 

press sre with him,) upon the character and in- 
cations o\ this badly-eonceived and worse executed 
prk: ‘Jack Sheppard’ was a ‘celebrated’ house and 
‘prison breaker of the last century, and the history of 
i" fe is the vulvar and disgusting atrocities incidental 

‘his ‘gentle craft’ To releive the tedium of an 
endless repetition of adventures, where each reflects 
its brother, and to raisé the work above the level of a 
dry extract from the Newgate Calender, and the news- 


papers of the day, the hero is involved ina melo-dra- 
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ties, which are incompatible with his character ap 
position. 
propriety is vain. 


sources of horse-laughs, we may safely assert, the only 
proofs the dramatis persone exhibit of possesing brains, 
is the constant liability under which they live, and 


blown out.’ In the elaboration of a work of this 
description, little is required beyond mere technical 
authorship. The invention and excitement are fur- 
nished to the author’s hand. The characters, actions, 
thoughts, and expressions, dictated beforehand, are all 
of the lowest and the most monotoneus kind. And 
yet the author of such a book as this has been favorable 
compared with Dickens! Absurdity can no farther 
co. 





‘MISCELLANY. 
THE ‘AMERICAN OURANG-OUTANG.’ 








*This is some monster, with fourlegs! Where the devil should 
he learn, our langtage ? If can recover him. and keep him tame 
inj get to France with him, he shall #ay for him that hath him 
}and that roundly !—Fres SHaksPeare. 

Tere is no occupation more interestingto the in- 
quiring mind, than the contemplation of the manifold 
freaks and vagaries with which dame Nature, in her 
sportive mood, is wont to amuse herself. To trace 
the division-lines between her kingdoms, ever has 
been a stumbling-stone to philosophy; and _ difficulty 
increases as you proceed, until finally, in attempting to 
follow her in her various windings, te her ultimate 
subdivisions, our discriminating faculties are utterly 
confounded. The ‘unfeathered biped,’ in the fulness 
of his vanity, has flattered himselfthat, formed in the 
image of his Maker, thereisno connecting link be 
tween him and the nextin rank, in the descending 
seale of creation ; that there isan impassable guif which 
must ever separate the mere creature of instinct from 


son. I will not stop te investigate this question, al- 
thoughsufficient evidence might be adducedto hum- 


city of certain dogs; of learned pigs, that would put 
to the blush some of our mathematical professors ; and 
I could quote the official report of one of our naval 
commanders, of his voyage to the coast of Africa, where- 
in he states that he sawthe monkeys making baskets, 


advantage in our navy-yards: but [ will proceed with 
my story, which, unlike most stories, is literally true. 
It will at least show, that the enlightened popula- 
tion of Paris was once at fault, and that a human _ being 
was palmed upon them asan Americas ourang-ou- 
tang! 

A gentleman of the town of ——. in Virginia, own- 
ed a slave by the name of Paul. He wasa native Af- 
rican, abont sixty years of age, four and a half feet 
high, with ashort body. and uncommonly long arms. 
He had two small, twinkling eyes, which would have 
been in a remarkable state of propinquity,but for the 
intervention of a nose of ample latitude, barely elevated 
above the plane ofhisface. He had no chin, but what 
he lacked in this respect, was fally compensated by his 
under lip, which, with its partner extended nearly 
from ear toear ; so that when he laughed, fo use an 
old comparison, his head was just half off. His knotty 
wool descended to within an inch of where his eye- 
brows should have been, overa forehead receling ab- 


al of which bat’s wings are formed, 
shrivelled and wrinkled, and, from age or deformity, 
his body, had an undue inclination forward, with a com- 
pensating projection a@ posteriori. Such was Paul, 
and I shall hardly he ace of profanity when IT say, 
of the commandment. e : : 

It was Paul's good or bad fortune, as ic was bask- 


ware and essences. 
wistfully at Paul. 





matic story of motiveless crime, and impossible folly, 
connected with personages of high degree; and an |!er. 
attempt is made to invest Sheppard with good quali-| over, and finally; with ‘speculation in his eye,’ address- 


But the sacrifice of probability and'of moral | whether he wag willing to be sold. 
We never escape from the staple;|if he was willing, he would buy him, make him a free 
crime is the one source of every interesting situation ;/mau, and pay him well for his services beside. The 
and if we cafinot exactly say that horse-pistols are the | pedler’s ways were very insinuating; and after a Tittle 


move, and their being, of having them knocked orjcharitable, and humane man in the world. 


that higher order of beings, possessed of mind and rea- | 


ble our pride: for I mht tell of the wonderful saga-| 


and suggests whether they might notbe employed to} 


rnptly backward from his twinkling orbs ; his ears were | 
small and transparent; made apparently of the materi-| 
His face was 





——— 





He took astep forward, hesitated, then crossed 
ed Paul. He inquired to whom he belonged, and 
He told him that 


farther parley, Paul surrendered at discretion, went to 
his master, and insisted on being sold. 

Now Paul's master was one of the most benevolent 
He had 
jowned him forty years, and would just as soon have 
|thought of selling one ofhis children, as selling Paul. 
| Ele refused at once. Paul begged—the pedler impor- 

tuned. Human nature could stand no more. Paul 
| was sold, 

| Some time after thisevent,a geotieman who had 
| been residing abroad, returned to Virginia, and gave 
me the following account. He was passing, he said, 
through one of the thoroughfares of Paris, when his 
| progress was impeded bya great crowd, and his atten- 
tion directed to an avant-courier, or herald, who was 
announcing the exhibition ofan ‘Americar ourang-ou- 
tang.’ a most wonderful animal, and the only one ever 
exhibited in Europe. His curiosity was excited, and 
elbowing his way through the multitude, he gained 
admission to the show. Ye gods and goddesses! what 
was his amazement, on recognizing, in this marvellous 
lusus nature; his old acquaintance Panl? Paul—on 
whom, in by-gone days, he had played so many a 
school boy prank—here inan iron cage, playing the 
monkey in Paris, to adelighted audience. The harm- 
less, quiet, and inoffensive Paul, who would not have 
hurt a fly, confined like a felon, with a chain. around 
his waist; skipping about his prison-house, chattering. 
jabbering, and grinning, and munching, with Simian 
avidity, the nuts thrown to him by the crowd! He 
was dressed in afallsuit of red regimentals, in the 
French stvle, bedizzened with gold-lace; and on his 
jhead was au enormous chapean-bras; while from aun 
jeyelet-hole, in the seat of his inexpressibles, protru- 
\ded a bona-fide tail, of due proportions, which he whisw- 
jed about, as, though it had been a thing of life. Anon 
ihe woukl throw himself on one side, tickle himself the 








j while with his long nails; then gallop on all fours a- 
jround his cage; and finally when fairly tired out. by 
jexertion, quietly seat himself in a corner, and throwing 
aside the monkey, assume the stolid gravity of the 
| man. 
| The firstidea of my friend was to expose the 
| fraud ; buta sly wink of recognition from Paul, de- 
jtermined him to humour the joke. He jlayed 
\to-admiration; all Paris was agog; and nothing 
jwas talked about but the ‘‘ American ourang-ou- 
tang.” ' 
Months had passed away, and Paul's adventures 
| had faded from my memory, when one day, passing in 
jasteamboat through Hampton Roads, a- signal was 
made from a vessel that had just cast anchovy. A 
boat, with a man in her stera-sheets, was shoved off, 
|and ina few moments she was alongside the steam- 
boat : and if old Neptune himself had risen from the 
waves, 1 could not hav®@ been more surprised than I 
was to recognise in our new passenger my old friend 
Paul! 
| Very cordial was our greeting; and after welcoming 
|him with a glass of grog, and a hearty shake of | his 
long skinny fingers, I insisted npon hearing his, ad- 
ventures from his own lips. Suffice it to say, the story 
\as I have related it, wascortectin all its essentials, ; 
; with the addition only, that finding he had to do al! 
\the work, and the Yankee kept all the money, he came 
jto the conclusion that it was a losing copartnership o 
his side : so he made-his escape; and fer aught know 
to the contrary, he is still living in ease and comfort, 
with his oldest and best friends. 





From the Phil. Enquirer 
THE FATE OF MRS. BISHOP. 
We alluded, some days since, tothe elopement o: 


that he might have been worshipped without a violation | Mrs. Bishop, with Bochsa, the harpist, and venture | 


to.predict that a dreadful penalty would soon oyertak: 
dier, The prediction is already fulfilled. Late ac- 


ing one August day, on the sunny side of the , street, | counts from England, state that nothing can excee 

to attract the attention ofa peri-patetic dealer in tin-|the sensation of disgust and indignation, which he: 
He stopped and gazed long and|elopement with such a man has produced throughout 

Vague, and undefined, and novel all society, both in England andon the Continent.—- 








notions coursed through the pericranium of the ped=, 
> 


yes 


The finger of scorn was pointed at her, and the lan- 
guage of censure was changing rapidly into that of a 
still stronger feeling. Bochsa issaid to be stained with 
many avice. A fugitive from the effects of crime, he 
finds that he has involved his victim in miseries, from 
which his talents, and they are great, cannot relieve 
her, nor in which his good qualities, if he 

any can soct ie ker.’ They have been denied a hearing iv 
Hamburgh, either on their own account, or as assisting 
in the concerts of other professors. Russia has for- 
bidden their admittance ; ia France, Bochsa dare not 
for his life set foot; the fame, or rather the infamy of 
the fugitives, seemto fly in advance ofthem. In the 
meantime, sentiments and demonstrations of sympath y 
with the forsaken husband are now generally manifes- 
ed, anda public concert was about to be given, in a 
central situation, at which all the elite of the profess- 
ion had evinced their desire to assist, and thus at once 
testify their respect for Mr. Bishop, and their abhor- 
rence of the conduct which has called for this public 
demonstration. 

What a fearful admonition does not 
ford! How mad must have been the infatuation of 
the woman! Honored, successful and prosperous 
at home, idolized by her husband—nothing but tem- 
porary insanity, asit strikes us, could have induced 
her to throw herself into the arms, and identify her 
name with the infamy of her abandoned companion. 
An intelligent correspondent, of a Southern paper, 
some time since, made some remarks in the course 
of anotice of ** Chevely,” which appears to us high- 
ly appropriate to the present case, 
temper and unkindness,” he observes “have been 
urged as good and sufficient reasons for diverce; but 
never can they release woman from the vows of her 
virgin heart. What is the value of the casket after 
the jewel has been stolen?) A woman cannot be re- 
quired to love a husband whose conduct towards her 
is bratal. ‘Nothing on compulsion’—but especially 
Jove. Yetshe can drive from her presence the man 
who is stealing from her that heart, which, if she can- 
not bestow upon her husband, she ought to bury, while 
he lives, deepinher own bosom. When she married, 
she ; 

———‘Siaked her li% upon a cast!’ 


this case af- 


After she has taken that step, she must 
*S'and the hazard ofjthe die ! 


Who has not admired those most beautiful of all the 
lines of Goldsmith, commencing with 


"When lovely woman stoops to folly,’ 
in the Vicar of Wakefield? Like the lovely, yet 
unfortunate Olivia, pencilled in those lines, all that is 
left for her ‘is to die.’ To apply the language of Ad- 
dison’s Cato to married life, 


“When love once p'e ids admission to her heart, 


| The wo nan that delib-+rates, islos‘.” 


When Cleopatra wished to dic, she applied an asp 
to her arm, that the infusion of its poison might ac- 
complish the object. Buta serpent, far more dead- 
ly than that—as deadly asthe one which whispered 
in the ear of Eve amidst the bowers of Eden—instills 
its poison into, the very heart of a married woman, 
who does not, cannot ‘love kerlord,’ when she listens 
to the impassioned tale of unhallowed love. That 
lost Eve the happiness of Paradise. This wrests from 
woman—like the glorious works of art, lovely even 
whenin ruins—not oily the joys ofea:th, but the hopes 
of Heaven.” 


Errazcts or Rattroaps.—A write: in Blackwood’s 





Magazine, in takiag a view of the anticpated effects of 


railroads upon national character,makes the following 
observations. 


“The steam engine, i.e. its effective state,is not yet 
ten years old, yet it is already spreading not merely 
over Europe but over the vast Savannahs of. the new 
world. What will all this ceme to in the next fifty 
years? What must be the effect of the gigantic stride 
over the ways of the world? What the mighty influence 
of that mutual communication, which even in its fee- 
blest state has been, in every age, the grand ir straiment 
of civilization? Throw down the smallest barrier be- 


“Contrariety of 





become more civilized. Openthe close shut coast of 
China or Japan to mankind and from that the condit‘on 
of the people will be in progress of improvement. The 
bavbarian and despot hate‘the stranger. Yet for the 
fullest state of civilizatior, freedom and enjoyment, of 
which erc is capable, the one thing needful is the 
fullest intercourse of nation with nation, of man with 
man. The facilities of the railroad are made for peace, 
its tendency is to make nations feel, the value of peace 
and unless some other maguificent invention shall 
come to supercede its use, and obliterate the memory of 
its service, we cannot suffer ourselves | to doubt that the 
whole system, which is now in course of adoption with 
such ardor throughoutE urope,will yet be acknowleeged 
as having given the mightiest propulsion to the general 
improvment of m inkinds.” 

InrEvVERENT Conpuct oF A Doc.—Singular as 
it may appear, the following aneedote strongly ex- 
hibits how frequently trifling occurrences influence 
state affairs. 

‘Among the historical auecdotes of dogs, it must 
not be forgotten that the memorable schism between 
England and Rome, which commenced in the reign 
of Henry the VII, were rendered irreconcilable by 
the irreverent behavior of Sir Thomas Boleyn’'s dog to 
Pope Clement the VII.— Sir Thomas Boleyn, who 
was father of the celebreated Anne Boleyn, afterwards 
one of the Queens of Henry VIII, had been ereated 
Earl Wiltshire by that monarch, and was at the head 
of the embassy appointed by him to argue the point of 
his divorce from Catherine of Arragon, before the 
council assembled at Bologna, in presence of the Pope. 

The pope, when he gave audience to the Earl, required 
that he should acknowledge his supremacy by kissing 
his toe. This, the Ear! being of the refomed religion, 
positively refused to do, although it was a_piece of 
homage which all the sovereigns of Europe were ac- 
customed to perform, when admitted into the presence 
of the head of the papal church. 

While Clement, in a very high tone, was insisting 
on the propriety ofthe English Earl submitting 
to the ceremony and extending his toe significantly 
towards him at the same time the Earl's dog, imagin- 
ing no doubt, that a signal insult was intended to his 
master by this gesture, sprang forward, and bit his holi- 
ness’ toe, which provoked a general burst of laughter 
fro.a all present, and was so highly resented by the 
Pope, that he refused to admit the Earl to a second 
audience. The Earl of Wiltshe returned to England 
with his suit—and the separation of the country f-om 
the papal see took place in less than four years after 
this ridicalous incident.’ 


THE GATHERER. 

Tnvention of Maps.—Strabo says that Anaximander 
was the first Greek who invented a map. Among the 
Egyptains, Senostris is said to have been the first author 
ofmaps. Athe conclusion of his travels, he sketched 
on tablets his route, wich is said to have been a great 
wonder to the Egyptians and the Colchians. After 
Anaximander, Heraticus,, Democratus, and Eudoxus 
taught geography by maps. Traces of maps are disco- 
verable in Joshua XVIII..8. and Herodotus makes 
mention of a brazen geographical tablet shown by 








Sparta. The oldest maps in existence are Pentinger 
ablets, the history of which is highly curious. 


The Character of Children—‘Men are but children 
of alarger growth,” and preserve, generally speaking, 
through their tives the characteristics impressed upon 
their minds, moral principles, and tempers, from the 
age of two till fifteen. Atthe later period they are 
lessathome. The school, the counting house, the 
wotk-shor, begin to remove them, and each succeed- 
ing year removes themstill more, from family influ- 
ence and parental supervision. During this period, 
then, the mother gives thedeeided tone to the char- 
acter of children. She is athome, while the occupa- 
tions of busiaess carry the father abroad. Upon 
mothers, then. devolves aresponsibility as lasting as 
time, and mighty as the consequences of her influ- 
ence are momentous. The mother must be a good 
woman, or her children will be avayward. in infancy, 
vicious in youth, bad in their maturity, and miserable 
‘in age. 





tween two civilized natiuns, and from that hour beth! good intentions and generous feelings, but who,fail in 
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Aristogoras, tyrant of Miletus, to Gleomenes King of 
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one point, on which depends—temper. If 
a mother is given to fretfulne , and ill nature, 
her children of necessity acquire same qualities. 
Her hodse is a bedlam, and shei to her children 


that which is almost certain to make them unhappy 

and ansuccessful in life. Next{to virtuous principles 

a good temper is the greatest and the richest dowry a 

— can bestow on her children. New York 
£. 


Srinsrers.—Formerly it was a maxim that a young 
woman should never be married till she had spun her 
self a set of body, table, and bedlinen. From this cus- 
tom all unmarried women, were termed spinsters, an 
appellation they still retainin England, in all deeds 
and law proceedings. 


Beautiful Sentiment.—The modest deportment of 
those who are truly wise, when contrasted with the 
assuming air of the ignorant, may be compared to the 
different appearance of wheat, which, while its ear is 
empty, holds up its head proudly, but as soon as it is 


filled with grain, bends modestly down, and withdraws 
rom observation. 


A limner taking the portrait of a lady, perceived that 
when he was endeavoring to give a resemblance to her 
mouth, she was twisting her features in order to render 
it smaller, and put her lips in the most violent contrac- 
tion. Impatient of this artifice, the painter at length 
said,”—Dont hurt yourself madam, in trying to make 
your mouth smaller,because if you choose, I will put 
none at all.” 


A singular feudal privilege appears in Du Cange, 
that of the lord being entitled to the table cloth, towel, 
&c. ofthe house where hedine@. It seems that table 
cloths were made for the nobility and opulent gentry of 
great value;one would cost 181. Damask table cloths 
are of great antiquity. La Brocquere thus describes 
some used abroad:—‘'Théy are(says he,)four feet in di- 
ameter and round, having strings attached to them,so 
that they may be drawn up like a purse. When they 
are used they are spread out, and when the meal is over 
they are drawn up, so that all which remain over, to # 
crumb, is preserved.”—Fosbrook’s Antiquities. 


GROUNDS OF RECOGNITION.——A man went to a res- 
taurateur’s (or chop house)in France, to dine. He 
perceived another man in the room and hurried away 
to tell thé master. “If you do not, Sir, order that 
man, whe isdining alone at the table in the corner, 
out of your house, a respectable individual will not be 
ableto sit down in it’ “How is that Sir?” “Be- 
cause that is the executioner of R——,” ‘The host 
after some hesitation, at length went and spoke to the 
stranger, who calmly answered: “By whom have I 
been recognized!” “By that gentleman,” said the land- 
lord pointing outthe former. ‘Indeed, he ought to 
know me, for it is not two years since | whipped and 
branded him.” 


An honest and sensible country parson, who, in the 
time of drought, was desired to pray for rain, ans- 
wered,** i'll willingly do it to oblige you but it is of no 
purpose while the wind is this quarter. 


Casvatty.—On Saturday evening last, Mr. Asher 
Spencer, residing in the east part of this town, while 
returning home from the village, was thrown from his 
wagon and so much injured that he expired in a few 
hours. The vight was very dark, and one of his horses 
was exceedingly restive. Mr S, was injured in the 
spine; and although his senses continued te the last 
moment, he was unable, from the time he received the 
injury, to move a limb.—He was a respectable inhab- 
itantand an exemplary member of the Baptist Chureh. 
—Owego Advertiser. 


Fire and loss of Life-—The dwelling house of 
Derrick Groat in the town of Copake took fire in the 
night about two weeks ago, and a son .of Mr. Groat 
aged about thirty years, sleeping in an upper room, 
perished inthe flames. Nearly every article of furni- 
ture was de:troyed.—[ Hudson Republican. 


Look out for Aliered Bills.—Sylvester & Co., of 
the New Reporter and Counterfeit Detector, have 
shown us a one dollar bill on the city “City Trust & 
Banking Company,” ingeniously altered intoa five,— 
the word and figure five being pasted over the original, 
one. Tt wap 
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httle field ; in October, a soldier—a member of Napo- 
Pr —— leon'’s guard, and one of the conqunerers of Jena; and 
h Joureal. ; 
rues wes OF Se GRENADIER who knew how grand the next change might be? 
THE FORTUNES EAU R His company had lost many men, and had performed 
MOR , prodigies of valor. The hour ofreward was yet to 
Wonderful ay all points of view, the victo-/°0™*: and then his. arm might o! decorated by the 
onder! enan +7 le al’ serjeant's stripes—the only honourable 
ries of the French under the Empire where is nothing rn yar | atalae. - ot FO of ee miahe te 
so extraordnary_as with respect to the great and event- planted on his breast. Such were Moreau's imagin 
‘ i i n and}! : : 
fl chengren ns = — ae ingsas he drew near the chateau, pointed out to him 
mem ur ow the + ne na of a throne.—|2* the place designed in hs billet. © He rarg the gat» 
Se Pome 2 ape - nes of inventing such bell, and the door opened instantly. Stepping forward 
No Arabian aaeuy-tesser any k . tae in pani tiie. ned into the court, he saw no humanbeing, but two furious 
things’ aeiteeun then er —— he vear 1829, wit-| (1938 met him in the face, and threatened to tear him 
of = a eh Neer Listened the grena- to pieces. Infact, the servants, seeing the soldier 
nessed one striking ‘ 2 : : : ; ae a he te 
dier Moveau, whose name is prefixed to the preset’ dar- > aaa — ee, | A paage Eee: 
; ; ’ 306 that this individual, "RU 8 Seen s: . ; 
thew a youthoftwents, was sent fom the recruiting] f@rreat onsuch groundss these, Keeping the dogs 
se 5 . . 1 ity , 
tes 7° em aaa - | at bay with his musket, he cried, ollo'—down you 
depot ry ow ated arenas aunt oo vicious bretes! FHlollo' you inside there! call off 
frontier, where the Em bhi t ' ‘ 
coucentrating his forces, and preparing for the open- the dogs, else I shall be obliged to hurt them Hol 
j samp tugene au was decsended 
rs hed family which Ree, 2 pee ee re- No one yi Ly a crys roy es ger 
, . ; ’ strue s lifeless a eet by a blow 
spectability, but had become latterly so much decay- pele ig Piel per pr pisae. The othe: oa « 
ed that his immediate progenitors held a humble posi- r ; x ‘ 
tion of small farmers, or, to speak more plainly of d xterously contrived + igh " Ay his wean Bh legs, 
j As regarded personal appearance, Engene aad swinging it above his head with a powerful arm, 
a have a ca ted Le the Boe ¢ eens " <— dashed out its brains against the court wall. He then 
would have do st ancesiry. tethey sees fined? at : Side of rey 
say that he was merely handsome, would be dispara- erga aa > eat ab (sponte boy ries 
ging and unjust. His person was tall and -eautifully ‘ th r u h - ay ; ate oot of! DR cisetics Weta 
formed; his features remarkably fine and regalar, es ; 1s a " de in a ‘he lobby hall. Baas 
and his eye dark, sparkling, and animated, while his mut an opposite : ; 7 Sewee ero 
a ye at once pleasing and noble. In short thought to himself that a_ soldier of the emperor's 
air o- gait — — baa han to cover the youth's guard hada right to better treatmont than this, but 
bine’ thoes hacia with a Greek head-piece, to he was patient and sweet-tempered; so he said no- 
ait ‘ . ; 7 o " * . . q " 7 
have-in him a periect model ofthe goddess-born Achil thing, but marched forward. Apartment after apar 
len ae the more gracefal Antians. ment showed him no living person, and he began to 
The eye of the Emperor was too searching and dis- hitle Seren ae we one he Bears’ ‘the 
criminative not to alight soon on such a figure as that}’"''® te ree ae yr Patewtie tis direc don't 
of Morean. On reaching Bamberg,a Bavarian town [SOUP for ot hit sifu a dell cledibine. tice to fate 
where the first head quarters of the grand army were eile ¢ ar ‘wie wh ie aiatliteae tev beard 
established, the young recruit chanced to fall in’ Na-|W'tha hype ce, Ba - ow h “ie oe oll Py Sy 
poleon'’s way. Aftera momentary glance of admira- ~ my and her fingers inthe act of touching its 
i *mpe d toan inferior officer behind | CO's. 4 
tion, the Emperor turned to an i » eencsgealon se * Mein herr,” said the startled young lady, and then 
him, and pointing with his finger to Moreau, exclaim- he | beret Reap tice 
ed Thatstripling isfor my guard.” Moreau heard pansed; for her eye had caught the tricolonred = cock- 
the worda aaeaciond at the moment that he felt in| in the soldier's cap, indicating that he belonged to 
; : ; ris , or the hostile army that had invaded her country. -*Mon 
his grasp the baton of a marshal of France. For the|*06 DOst » dik dbiheidnie Woe Godin Weeds hie vanttore 
time, his fanciful anticipation was no farther gratified marreri tlre: pAb iene ge Fang Rat wre ume ay 14 
in his finding a place ng the private grena-|‘O"SUe . Ch «alles 
than in his finding a place among t B speech no further. Her fingers quitted her harp, and 


i . the thi “ime the i rial guard. . : : 
Dorgan und Meet bie tena aan ot: ths in 'she remained motionless hefore the young soldier of 


; : , France. 
drawing magnificent pictures of the future. More J i : s 
particularly was this the case, when wrapped in his Often, often did Moreau in after years describe that 


cloak and streched on the ground by the side of the first interview. and always — deater of ere 
bivouac fire. he listened to the older soldiers going over | that affected the hearer, thoug tet enaes es ; ao 
their reminiscences of Egypt, and revelling in exag-|make him doubrful at the ous e os ate o see 
gerated descriptions of the riches which their eyes had | nae bie be enna se har . ‘ oe eae eae. 
there beheld, or perhaps their hands had touched, aad lady; . mes a ? a ng 3 ol a a 
of the dark eyed sultanas, glittering with pearls and haired beauty of t perc ’ i ee he nee oo ' r 
diamonds, who had smiled upon the soldier s path, and /snow-like skin, appeared to him 17 2, "haa a Ls ~ 
offered, it may he, to follow him over the world, | Pictures which his older. comrac nok og "hin « sh 
Moreau had received but an ordinary education, anid | E-gyptain loveliness. sr ys Mn tar ee Pot aes hp 
simplicity was a natural characteristic of his mind. |4 expression at once o em fo inc vey. ais Fs. 
He knew not yet what war really was aud his ear beseeching his protection a provermg a <a 4 'y 
drank in such recitals, till he became accustomed to{reception. It would appear as if she had noticed = 
regard the hopes excited by them as certain to be re-|!mpatient took on entering the room. ‘My servants, 
alised in his owe case. said she, when after a pause, she followed up her first 
The French army ran over a poriton of Prussia, and word monsieur, ** my servants have recieved you in- 
came to the vst plainof Jena. There, 2s every one |hospitably, but they are grieved at late events, and vrief 
knows. was fought a mighty battle, which delivered doesnot reason.” | But poor a pein tie 
over Berlin to the Emperor of France. This great ar from feeling anger, that cou reer he be My 
conflict has nothing to do with the particular history down and asked pardon for ome lec 1“ e wine Fi 
of Morean, but it is a matter of justice to say that amt pent «a mate so, they wouk! probably 
fought in it like a lion, and helped well to maintain) eces. 
pry of the guard of which he was a meinber.|_ The Countess Diana de Dracken was the name of 
Subsequently to the engagement the main ariny|the Lady im whose chateau Moreau now took up his 


lo '”* 





marched upon the Prussian e pita p , . : " 
division to which Moreau was attached, was ordered | having been married almastin childhood toa wealtiy 


to take station temporarily at Weimar. ~ : 
Tn the distributine of billets at Weimar, our young proud and ambitious brothers and kindred. Her hius- 


2 ; ; . ' 
soldier got one fixing him singly upon a chatean|>*nd soon died. leaving no child to inherit his wewith 
about a mile distant from the ws -f a the light- | he young countess lived alone at the time when for- 


1, while « amail residence. She was a widow, and still extremely young | 














during his stay of several weeks, like an honoured 
guest. He occupied the apartments of the late master 
ofthe mansion, and the same domestics who had lately 
received him so currishly, became his devoted slaves. 
In his simplicity, the young soldier was no whit asto- 
nished at all this; he found it quite natural to live in 
a beautiful chateau, to walk (not alone) every morning 
in a magnificent park, to mountthe finest horses for 
an evening ride, tobe served by lacqevs covered with 
embroidry, and to dine on three courses daily with a 
countess. Had not he heard at the bivouac fires, that 
such was the soldier's common fortune .in Egypt? 
Moreover he loved the countess, and, remembering 
the ancient honors of his family more than his _pre- 
sentcondion, he thought not of concealing his love. 
On him the passion took its usual effect; it softened 
his manners, gave inspiration to his tongue, and threw 
a grace and delicacy oevr his every thonght and every 
action. ‘The sincerity of his love was too obvious to 
he donbted for an instant. He was young (in truth 
almost a boy soldier), beautitul, and aconqueror. The 
Countess Diana could not help te self. ‘Though sec- 
ing their true relative position much more clearly than 
Morewn did, the passion of the soldier found an echo 
erelongin her bosom. She had none about her to 
keep her pride of rank awake. An old infirm chap- 
lain, verging on the grave, was her only present friend 
and counsellor, and he was too muchattached to her 
to make any annoying opposition to her wishes. The 
issue may be guessed. 

The happy Moreau saw nothing in the futme but 
visions of pleasure and joy. He loved too sincerely 
ever to cast a thought on the fortune ofthe countess, 
but he had other ambitious thoughts. “It is true,” 





said he, * that | amonlyone of the humble soldiers 


of the emperor, but it is from among them that he 
chooses his captains, and I feel assured that I shall 
hecome one of them.” ‘he countess was less hope- 
ful of the future, but she could not cast a damp over 
these anticipations. And whenthe period of Moreau's 
st.y came to a close, when his detachment was or- 
dered to join head-quarters, she did not express to the 
young soldier the fears that filled her own mind when- 
ever the thought of her haughty relatives, and of her 
reunion with them, crossed her memory. The last 
words of Morean were, “It is but necessary thet I 
should speak to my major, and he will speak to the. 
emperor, and all willbe arranged.” The countecs 
swore to he ever faithful; and Morean promised that 
he would be careful of his life, and return with the 
cross of honor, and the epantlettes of an officer. 
Bathed withthe countess’s tears, the young soldier 
then took his way from the chutean, but often cast 
hack his eyes, and gazed,as long ws he could see 
it,on the hand of the lady of his love waving: a 
kerchief in token of reiterated farewells. 

The soldier of the guard rejoined k's regiment an 
altered being. A marshal’sbaton no longer glittered 
before his eyes; a parchment, sealed with the great 
seal of the empire, and authorising his legal union with 
the Countess Diana de Drucken, was the object to 
which all his thoughts tended. He forbore to speak 
of the lady of the chatean to his comrades, but to his 
major he took an opportunity of revealing all. That 
officer replied briefly, *Ah! well, my fine lad, all this 
may be true, but we caa say anddo nothing about it 
till we come to the emperor's head-quarters."” Soon 
afterwards, Moreau's regiment entered Potsdam only- 
some hours before the expected arrival of the emperor, 
and was drawn up beside the palace of Sans-Souie, to 
he reviewed by himas he passed. Napoleon's vissage 
was blandand smiling as he moved slowly on his 
white battel-horse along the ranks which had so. 
bravely fonght at Jena. Whenhe came before the 
spot where Moreau stood, the latter, who had mads 
up his mind *o plead his own canse, stood forward 
from the ranks, presented arms, and begged permis- 
sion tosay aword “Speak,” saidthe emperor, who 


encourazed these persenal appeals. “1 wish 'o marry, 
lold noble. atthe wish or rather the cowmand of ler|sire. if it. be your good pleasure,” said Moreau, 


‘What! in the middle ofa campaign!” replied Na- 
peleon: “what sutler gipsy has deeoyed you to this? 
“Sire” saidthe simple hearted. Morean, * i: is no 


heart: : . ; tune brought Moreau to the-chateau. Whether from sutler, but a lady neat Jena, who is beantifnl as aa 
pgp acme ebro fay Bagh pot 9" the lady's desire. not to. provoke an invading enemy, or ange!, andrich as the mayoress of Tours." ‘ihe em- 


knapsack, his thoughts ran back over the chanzes ‘fom other motives petson 


} 


al to Moreau (whose wnces. | peror smiled, and the young soldier continued—* She 


ic during . s tral respectabillity she soen learnt from coriversa(icn| jis sworn her faith to me: and, for me I have prm- 
be ta MA's fesse, haven oy Rose ural with himself), certain it is that he was entertained, | mised to her to have one day the cross of honour ant 


his life. In 








emperor. “ The Countess Diana of Drucken,” was’ «Are you Moreau of the old guard?” said the stranger 
Morean's answer. _ | with a faltering voice. 
At this name the emperor showed a degree ov The German accent of the youth was instantane- 
i y laime 1 ht by tl an’s ear. Yes,” cried he 
pleased surprise. Ina second or two he exe », ously caught by the verer . es, t ’ 
« Fy! you a soldier of France, to forget yourself thus starting up, lam Moreau, ofthe third regiment of 
and wish to degrade yourself and your comrades by an ‘the ok guard, whom the emperor at Potsdam pre- 
alliance with a stranger, an enemy of France! Think vented from marrying. Does my bride call me at 
no more of it! Return to your place in the ranks" |jength? Does Diana send to seek me? Tam here’ 
As hespok?, he gave the spur to his charger, and flew —] am ready!’, It was an affecting sight to see a 
at full gallop to anothr regiment. The exact motives’ white-haired old man thus warming at the ‘remem- 
which led him thus to crush the hopes of poor Moreau brance of a youthful love. 
ean scarcely even be guessed at with any certainty. Tt} ‘It is you whom I seek.” said the youth, clasp- 
is possible that he doubred the poe nan yd eed ing the old nian’s hand, and a struggling to 
sre could be no true desire for such a conceal his ti rom. the public eye; “enter 
abrtige’ oe Os part of the Countess of Sjustevi tain cariags, | ae ao rs to the cha- 
Whatever was the emperor's impression, his decision teau of Drucken.” Half embraced by his conductor, 
was ruinous to Moreau’s hopes. The emperor's sanc-| Moreau, ascended the vehicle, and the postilions, ata 
tion mre! re ae removed ~ nie pee so ge pt —. Moreau, the greaa ~a of 
way ofthe lovers. Even a simple discharge cou the old guard of Napoleon, was no more seen in Tours 
be got without it, and the soldier would have died soon-| or in his native France! 
er than desert. Diana’ Countess of Drucken was not unfaithful to 
The campaign went on, and Moreau fought bravely | the young soldier. But when rejoined by her family, 
through it. Another and pre inn yl ery after the terrors caused by the French Visit, had a 
and he was stillin the guards of Napoleon. re fear-/ little subsided, they threatened her even with death 





ful invasion of Russia foundhim inthe same position, 
and he was with hiy nnster till the abdication at Fon- 
tainebleau. By this time Moreau had won the cross 
of the legion of houor, and had risen in the service, 
though not toa commission; but hard toil and wounds 
had done much of the usual work of time upon him. 
The remembrance of the Countess Diana, However, 
remained ever fresh on his memory. He had written 
to Weimar, to Madame the Countess of Drucken, but 
either the post or the laly was faithless. He received 
no reply—not a word—not a token of reminiscence. 
When the Bourbons finally brought with thema 
general peace, Moreaure visited his aged father and 
his native Tours. There he foun) many old friends, 
and they would have had him to mirry a young and 
pretty girl, and settle himself for life; buthe was the 


chosen bridegroom of a countess, and he refused all! 


profiers of this kind ; waiting always, with undiminish- 
ing anxiety, for the appearance of the coronetted car- 


if she atttempted to prosecute her engagement with 
Morean. Effectually to mar her purpose, they strove 
to induce her to marry agai, but this they could not 
effect. It was only, however, when the trath could 
not be longer concealed, that she dared te tell them 
thatthe ceremony of marriage had alvealy “passed 
i hetween Moreau and herself, the old chaplain being 
' the officiating minister, and alsothe sole witness, on 
itheoccasion. Bitterly asthe kindred of the countess 
| cursed this secret connection, they azreed, on comlition 
that shesolemnly swore never to disgrace them by 
lsending for Moreau, to torment her no more with 
{schemes of re-marriage, and to permit herself to bring 
up the boy towhomshe gave birth, under, the cha- 
racter of her nephew and avowed heir. The very 
mune of Moreau was sentenced to oblivion, The fear 
of endangering her son's welfare caused the countess 
to keep her engagement unbroken, though her wn- 
changed affection for Moreau would often strongly 








But, on 


riage, which he confidently expected to come one day! tempther toan opposite line of conduct. 
and carry him to his beloved. At length weary, of| her death bed, the countess revealed for the first time 
waiting in vain, he set aside four or five quarters of|(o her son his trae history and parentage, and laid her 
his pension. and, with a staf in his hand, took the road | dying commands upon him to go Tours, and to 
to Prussia. Very differeut was he in appearance trom! render comfortable the old age of his father, if he still 
the tall, erect, and noble-lookinz guardsman, whe had! fived. Her owa heart, at that trath-displaying mo- 
followed on his emperor's heels from victory to victory! ment, was wrung with remorse at the reflection that 
on the German plains. Moreau, though comparatively she had permitted any engagements whatever to se- 
young in years, wasin aspect a ¢toil-worn veteran.) parate her from one to whom she had solemnly and 
with wrinkled brow and slightly stooping figure; but) lastingly bound herself. 
his heart was as simple as ever, and he had preserved] Arrived at Drucken, Moreau could only weep over 
all the bright hopes aad illusions of youth, and one, in| the tomb of her for whom he had yearaed for twenty- 
p*rticular, in undying freshness. He reached Wie-! four long years. But the tender cares of his son, who 
mar, and, with beating heart. passed on to the chateau’ had taken him from Tonrs, rendered the veteran's 
of the countess. Diana had disappeared; the chateau! jatter daya happy. If he had not the object of 
had long been possessed and inhabited by strangers, ; his life’s dream beside him, he had at least the satis- 
to whom nothing bat the name of the former proprie-! faction of knowing that she had not beea unfaithful to 
tors was known. About their abode and condition, him. 
Moreau could lean nothing, SSS A 
Tours saw our soldier return once more, poor and SALMAGUNDI. 
weaired, but hoping still. His relatives, and friends, 
to whom he talked confidently and freely on the sub- 
ject, considered his expectations as completely ilinsory 
and resembling one of those curionsinstance of mo- 
nomia which are not unasualin the worl!. A'l!oved 
the veteran, nevertheless, for he was the most innocent} The Queen's mouth is her most striking defect; the 
of human beings. short upper lip can only 'e closed over the projecting 
In the year 1829, Mereau still remained at ‘Tours, teeth by anefiort, which it is unpleasant to behold, Eyes 
and still found the chief solace of life in the hopes, prominent, but inexpressive, and, to borrow a sentence 
which ail woo knew him considered vainand de!lusive.' from one of her loyal subjects, (editor of the Sunday 
The summer of the year mentioned, however, was Times)‘she has the moure al vacnity of the Guelph face 
signalised by the arrival in Tours ofa surperh berlin, in her perfection.’ ier bast is excedingly fine, but ihe 
(a particular species. of German travellin: carriage), ayinmeiry ofthe figure is defective, as she appears mnueh 
drawn by fourhorses. A young man was the sole ac-| taller in proportion, sitting,than when upon her feet. The 
cup int ofthis, and scarcely had he entere | the town, ears are se remarkably large as to attract attention, as 
when he left the carriage, and made enquiry © if Mo-| was observed by the atist who executed the bust. Her 
reau, a grenadier ot the old imperial buord, was still feet and hands are rather pretty.--Educated forthe high 
alive, and stili resided in Tonrs?” The ansver wis) station she fills, her vaiucal powers have heen drawn out 
in the affirmitive, and the young man requ tel to be to the r atmost tencon. Yet, to judge from many of 
guided to his residence. A person readily offered to hraé,sicispord al vocillatingia her attachments, 
execute this task, and walked forward the veteran’s, lier :noraer is now less in her confidence than. her maids 
dwelling, the carrage as well aa its owner filowing.| of honor, a German woman, the Baroness Lehzen, aear 
‘Yonder is Moreau,” said the guide, “seated on his, sixty yearsold, being first confident,and exercises, over 
stone bench.” The young man moved fread alone her an almost anbounded mfuence. In fine, ‘Vicloria 
to the side of the soldier, who wasindecd basking his might have done very weil in a lower station, but nature 


Quren Victrorsa.—An American in London, draws 
the following picture of Victoria, wich he asserts is cor 
rect. We find it in the U.S. Gazette. 

















never intendet her for any thing great. The accident 
of birth hog placed her on the throne of England. With 
a good ministry, all will go on well—for the monarch is 
little more than a gilde puppet. She leans to the liberal 
side: but, as yet, pleasure and the trappings of state to 
which may now be added ths prospect ofa husband are 
more to her thaw ths wollare and happiness of 
the people. 





Vauur or timer. The difference of risng every 
morning at six andeight o'clock, in the corse of 40 years, 
supposing a person to go to bed at the same time he 
otherwise would, amounts to 29,200 hours, or three years 
121 days, 19 hours, which afford eight hours per day, 
forexactly ten years(a weighty consideration)were added 
in which we may command eight hours every day for the 
cultivation of oar lives and the despatch of business. 


Tur pevin ANO THe LAwrers. The following 
anceote may, in some? measure, account for the gen- 
erally received opinion, that there is a certain intimacy 
carried on between the inhabitants of the Laus'of court 
and his Satanic Majesty: —Saint Evena, a lawyer of 
Brittain, weatto Rome to eatreat the Pope to give 
the lawyers a patron; the Pope replied tiat he knew 
of no saint not alrealy disposed of to some other pro- 
fession. His Holiness proposed. however, to St. Eve- 
na that he go round the church of Siovnni Larerano blind 
folded, and, alter saying a certain vamber of Ave Marias, 
the first saint laid hold of should be his patron. Phis the 
good old lawyer uadertook. and, at the end of his Ave- 
Marias, stopped at the altar of St. Michael, where he 
laid hold, not of saint—but unfortanatetly the Devil, 
uuder the saint's feet's, crying out—* this is our saint 
let him be our patoon.” 


Tart Repuy. A certain courtier to whom Queen 
Elizabeth had given her promise to promote him, began 
to grow impatient atthe delay. One day the Queen 
perceived himinthe palace garden, and looking out of 
the window, asked him,” Whaidoesamanthink of who 
thinks of nothing?” to which, alter a short pause, he re- 
plied, "madam, he thinks of a woman's promises.” 


A gentleman apt to be very witty when in liquor was 
asked by au acquaintance, if he belonged to the play- 
house? he replied. "No: why did you ask me?” “Be- 
cause, returned his friend, “you areso Dram-Attie?” 


Came Mertine Anecpotr.—At acamp meeting, 
a number of ladies continued standing on the benches 
notwithstanding frequent hints from the ministers to 
sitdewn. A reverend old gentleman, noted for his 
good humor, arose and said: “I think if those la- 
dies standing on the benches knew they had holes in 
their stockings. they would sit dowu.” This address 
had the desired effect—there was an imimmediate 
sinking into the seats. A young minister standing be- 
hind him, and blushing to the temples, said: “O, 
brother, how could yon say that?”"*Say that?" said the 
old gentleman, “it's a fact, if they had’nt holes in their 
stockings, U'dlike to know how they could get them 
on!” 


A surgeon being called as a witness, for the purpose 
of proviag damages upon an action of assault, deposed 
that he had bied the plaintiff, and being asked, upon 
oath, if bleeding was neessary, candidly answered, 
“We always find it necrssary to do someTHING when 
sent for.” 


A sprightly young widow had just received addresses 
of a tender sort from two gentleman, both virtuous, 
respeetable and amiable; one of them however,a most 
accomplished scholar, the other a child of Peru; when 
her brother entered the room whereshe was sitting in 
an attitude of more profound cogitationthan was usual 
with her. My dearsister, said he, are you going to as- 
tonish the world with a perpetaal motion or the quad- 
ratare of the circle: or are you plotting to blew up OXy- 
zen and hydrogen with a vew nomenclure. Neither, 
Georze, she replied, I was merely resolving a questiou 
of dollars and sense. 


Alexander the great, seeing Diogones, luoking atten- 
tively a( a large collection of human boues, piled one 
upon another, asked the ph losopher what he was look 
ing for! “l am searching,”says Diogones, ‘ior ‘lie bones 
of your father, but [ cannot distinguish them from 





those of his slaves.” 
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Caime—anp ITS REWARD.—On New Years Eve, a) 


party of rioters in New York, went into a German house, 
destroyed the furniture, and outrageously abused two 
ot the female inmates. Aftera desperate fight the ri- 
oters were finally driven off. In afew hours however, 
they returned witha reinforcement, and ou attacking 
the house, the Germans discharged a volley of musket- 
rs among them, which fortunately killed their leader, 
a vagabond by the name of Armstrong and ‘wounded 
several ofhis gang. Kenewed attempts were made 
during the night to destroy the house which was de- 
feated by the vigilance of the police. 

The daily océurence of scenes like this cannot fail 
of striking dismay and terror into the hearts of every 
reflecting mind. There isfault, grievous fault, some- 
where. Our laws are trodden under foot, with impu- 


nity, and we appear to be fast approaching that state of 


society, when the only satety of the citizen will be in 
the weapons he must necessarily carry for the purposes 
of self-defence. Our laws have been brought into con- 
te:npt by the uncertainty of their execution—the man- 
slayer roams at large among us, and the midnight ri- 
oter is suffered to pass unpunished, either by a sympa- 
thising jury, or by a clemency almost criminal. The 
unrighteous acquittal of Ro»inson, has done more 
positive injury to the moral tone of society, than any 
other occurrence within the last fifty years. By its in- 
fluence three other murders are unatoned for, in our 
State, and its influence is more or less felt in the utter 
recklessness to unenforced law. The very case before 
us, affords an instance of criminal apathy, in the hol- 
ding of one of these rioters to $300 bail!! The New 
York Sunday Morning Atlas, holds the following lan- 
guage in relation to this disgraceful affair.— 

*“Rowdyism and tiot, rarely existing save in a sacked 
city, was daily growing and increasing in strength: 
a man’s house was no longer his castle; his property 
was n> longer secure; t!e Lovorand chastitry of Li 
wife and daughter was exposed to the tender mercies 
ofa ruthless mob. An example was required. The 
press, inimical in almost all cases to the extreme 
penalty of the law, saw that mercy here would be ex- 
treme cruelty. and advised and called for the carrying 
out of the fearful penalty incurred. The evil, not 
checked by the arm of the law, nas grown in magni- 
tu le; and who shall say, after the acts enactee on New- 
Year's Eve, that if the law will not protect onr property 
and our lives, we shall not put our castles, as our 
houses under the proper administration of the law 
are and ought to be a state ofdefence, and shoot down 
the first person who seeks ‘» invade our rights.“ 

InsTaLLATion.—Phoenix Lodge, No. 58, at Lan- 

singburgh, was publicly installe! on the 27th, with be- 
coming solemnity. The Lodge met at their Hall, 
and proceeded in procession to the Phoenix Hotel, 
whe:e a large number of brethren from Troy and other 
places were asseinbled to receive them. ‘I'he process- 
ion having been formed, moved to the M. E. Church, 
where the Rev. Br. Phineas’ Whipple, offered up a 
prayer to the Throne of Grace, after which an uppro- 
piate Masonic Hymn was sung by the choir. 


The R. W. G. W. John D. Willard then proceeded 





a 





pressive services of the occasion. 

The following Officers installed, were, 
Samuel S. Bingham, W. M. 
Abel Whipple, S. W. 

Esick Hawkins, jr. J. W. 
Gershorm F. Holmes, Treas. 
Simon Fre‘ot, Sec’y. 
Nicholas Weaver, S. D. 
Daniel King, J. D. 


Sidney D. Smith ? 
David Colvin, ¢ Stewards. 


Thomas Handley, Tyler. 


Apollo Lodge No. 13, at Troy, elected Dec. 17th 
| 5839. 

John S. Perry, W. M. 
RP Woodraft, S. W. 

Wm. Perkins; J. W. 

Jos. A. Wood, Treas. 

Jas. Hegeman, Sec’y. 

Lyman Powers. S. D. 

E. F. Crandall, J. D. 


L.. McChesney, ? go 

B. A. Wood, Stewards. 
R. C. Leavings, 

R. Purdy, Tylers. 





{> A part of our edition of last week was any thing 
but creditable to typography. This was owing to the 
intense cold weather, which made it impossible to ob- 
tain warmthenough to work the ink, although two 
stoves were kept up to nearly welding heat. The 
thermometer 20 degrees below 0 troubles printing offi- 
ces astonishingly. 

Tae Leeistature, of the state assembled on Tues- 
day last, and was organized by the cheice of Geo. W. 
Patterson, of Livingston, as Speaker. Philander 
Prindle was chosen Clerk, Minos M’Gowen, Sergeant 
at arms, and Samuel Francis and Abraham Groves- 
tein Doorkeepers. Our limits will not permit us to 
give more than a bird’s eye view of some of the heads, 
which the Governor treats on. The Message occu- 
pies.nearly eleven columns of small type, a_ large pre- 
portion of which is devoted to the currency and _inter- 
nal improvements. 

The revenues of the State have increased during the 
fiscal year. The auction duties of the present year, 
have exceeded those ofthe last, $83,000. The du- 
ties on salt also exceed those of last year, by %50,000. 
The amount of tolls on the various canals dmin: the 
past year is $1,656,902, being an excess of the previous 
year, of $165,292. 

The productive capital of the Common School 
Fund, at the close of the last fiscal year, was $1, 932. 
421, 99, to which has since been added the sum of 
$45,646,64, making an aggregate of $1,978,069,63.— 
The revenue during the year, including $165,000 ap- 
propriated from the income of the United States De 
positeFund to the supportof common schools, was 
$282,472.26. The amount paid outof the Treasury 
was $275,000,04. 
| The capital of the Literature Fund's $268,164,38. 
| The revenne during the year, including $28,000 ap- 
| propriated from the income of the United Staes De- 
| posite Fund, was $48,109, 07. The amount paid from 





to the Installation of the officers of the Lodge, in due|this revenue was $47,978.46. 


form. Aficran Ode had been sung, Br. H.T. Eddy, 


delivered au eloquent and appropriate Address, which| 


| The bank Fund has a eapital $818,820.59. Its 
j revenue during the year was’ $36,638.20. There has 
been paid during the same period, -to contributing 


was again followed by an Ode, anda short, but perti- | banks,o v account of dividends, $29,618.51. 


nent address from Br. Rayner. 


The Choir, then sung 


Two hundred and nineconvicts were received, within 


who were evideotly gratified with the solemn and im- 
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$73,203 34. Theex 
for the eompletion of the prison for female convicts and 
pr — of transportation of convicts, were $73,- 
| The number of convicts in the state prison at 
/Auburn is six hundred and sixty-five. The num- 
‘ber received during the year was two hundred and 
twenty-eight. The earnings of the prison, during the 
iyeut> were $60,161 46, and the expenditures $51,671- 
| The Institution for the instruction of the Blind con- 
| tinues to discharge its responsibilities with good suc- 
‘cess. It has sixty-six pupils, of whom fifty-nine are 
State pupils, and there are sixty-nine vacancies to 
‘be filled from the different counties, in pursuance of 
|the law passed at the last session. The Institution 
‘for the Deafand Dumb administers its inestimable 


The following Brethren compose the Officers Of benefits to one hundred and seventy pupils, maintains 


| 


jits high reputation. and enjoysthe unmeasured confi- 
|dence and kindness among whom it is located. One 
hundred and twenty of these pupils, being the tull 
oumber allowed by law, are supported at the expense 
\of the State. 

| OurScientific institutions. continue to maintain their 
jhigh reputation. Twenty-five students graduated 
jat Columbia College, during the past year. This in- 
{stitution numbers 133 members. The number cf 
graduates, at the city of New York is 28,—under gradu- 
jates, 80. Union College has now 278 members.— 
‘Hamilton College, has 92 students, and Geneva Col- 
‘lege 63. Thelaw providing fer the establishment of 
jlibrarics ins ‘hool dis r cts, has been carried into suc- 
jcessful operation. ‘Ihe governor recommends that 
the children of foreigners should have the same advan- 
jtages of education as is given to other children and that 
teachers should be employed to teach them in their 
own language. 

The whole number of the militia of the state is 
190,103, of which 7,427 are cavalry and horse-ar- 
tillery, 9,256 are ariillery. 160,420, are infantry, 
jincluding light infantry and riflemen, and 3000 are 
‘eavalry and artillery attached to brigades of infan- 
| try. 

The Message enters into a somewhat detail of the 
; Manor difficulties, aud concludes by recommending 
that some measures may be adopted, which without 
ithe violation of contracts, or injustice to either party, 
will assimilate the tenures in question to those which 
experience has proved to be more accordant with 
the principles of republican government, and more 
conducive to the genera) prosperity and peace of so- 
ciety. 

The general policy of prohibiting the transportation 
of freight on rail roads which run parallel to the canals, 
is not altogether without question. There can how- 
ever be one sentiment as to the expediency of 
suspend'ng the prohibition during the season in 
which the navigation of the canals operates injuriously 
to the agricultural interests, and tends to produce a 
monopoly of the necessaries of life, at atime when want 
and misfortuue are felt most severely by the inhabitants 
|ofour populous cities. 








Disrraessine Casvatry.—Four gentleman of Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. P. Brooks, Hiram Barber, David Cline, 
and Samuel Fox, were returning from hunting ou 
the Kentucky :ile of the river, on the evening of the 
25th ult., in a skiff. A cake ofice came with such 
force aguinst it, as to cause an upset, and all the per- 
sons were drowrne] with the exception of Mr. S. Fox, 
who was rescued from the water much exhausted, and 
was alive the following morning.—[N.Y. Sun. 

A WHOLE FAMILY PorsoneD. —The Philadelphia 
papers ef Saturday evening. bring us the melancholy 
intelligence of the fimily of Mr. Gigot, 148 Pine- 
street, having been poisoned by Indian meal padding— 
whether accidentally or otherwise, has not yet trans- 
|pired. Mr. Gigot, and a Swiss servant girl, have 
isince died, and six others are in a critical condition.— 
fidem. 








Assasstnation.— Charles W. Salter, of Philadel- 
iphia, a promising man of’ 20, was assassinated at Key 


am original piece, adapted to the occasion, an] the year, into the state prison at Mount Pleasant.—| West, on the 28th Nov. He was ot the eve of returning 
home after an absence of many months, whey he wus 


the services were closed by a benediction from Br. The whole number of conviets wn that prison is cig’ t 


Vhipple. 


ot $ _ 4 
A large and respectable audience was in attendance, 


hundred and five. The amount received for labor du- 
ring the past year, including the value of marble fur- 
nished for th= -“nstruction ef” 


linhumanly stabbed in the back and abdomen, by a 
wretch of the name of Edwards, which terminated h's 
State Hall, was! earthly existence.—[ider 
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A Nosie Acrion.—Whilst some boys were playing 
at the foot of Oliver steet, on Saturday last, one of them /0 | az 
aceidentally fell overboard, and would have drowned | Baron Seaton of Seaton, 
had itnot been for Capt. Walter Smith, of schooner 
Repeater, who iminediateiy leaped overboard and res 
cued the boy.—[idem 





Sir John Colborne’s promotion to the peerage is 
in the County of Devon. 


Lord Palmerston has written to the East India and 
~}China Trade Association, declining to give the inten- 
| tions of govenrment in regard to affairs with China, and 
—? ; stating that “the merchants musttake such steps as 
Women purnt To peatTH.—Mrs. Hannah Langdon, \they may think proper to secure their interests.” 
daughter of Rev. Joseph L, of Portsmouth, N. H "A son of O’Connel has been performing at the 
was burnt to death by her clothes taking fire at the | Colchester theatre. 
erate on Sunday week. A widow named Crocket, | 
aged 70, left a candle burning by her bed curtains, and | 
in the morning her corpse was found among the ashes | 
nearly consumed. 


”? 


A method of printing stuffs with madder has been 
found in Vienna. France offers 30, 000 francs for the 


discovery. 
| 


a “er aay pened The famous American trotting horse Rattler has 
‘Type exeat snow srorm.—At Canandaigua the peaten the Glasgow mare overthe Aintree course. On 

fallof snow was to the depth of two feet on a average |a subsequent match he ran 11 miles to the mare 10 

A stage was 36 hours from Rochester to Canandai, ‘for $350. 

| Abd el-Kader by latest accounts was within five 

leagues of Algiers with 10,000 men. He is supported 

| by the Sultan of Morocca. 


yua. 


At Buffalo the storm was still more severe. The B. 
Com. Adv. of Monday says: ; L 
a ee Abd-el-Kader’s movements seem do have been rapid, 
and his invasion of the Eastern portion of the French 
2 oe eset WAtecae, fe pees yo” | possesions had filled the country with terror. Algiers, 
continued, with slight intermission, till ye sterday ~ Tat the last advices, was filled to repletion with colonists 

aus @F© | from the plain of Metidjx1,who had fled from the Arabs 


noon. From every quarter we hear that the ro 

9 filles ‘ arly impassible. No eas : gt * ey: : 
so filled up as to be nearly impassible. No eastern or) for their lives, leaving houses, flocks, lands,and every 
thing they possessed. 


The Late storm has been severe almost beyond | 
precedent. It commenced snowihg Friday night, and 


western mail has arrived since Saturday morning, and | 
there is no telling when we shall get one. The aver-| 
age depth of the snow is probably 30 inches; it is very 
solid, and in many places much drifted. Several days'| The felt « Reet Te a ery ea 
mustelapse before the trave fag will become telera-| , | ‘a caucheun Whdeetia Granite They are duly ‘anthorised to 
ble.” | recaive subscriptions and monies on its account. 


William Boardman, New York City. 
Tall nagé Fairchild, Coxsackie. 
Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans. 

8. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lans.ngburgh. 
Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 
John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 
EbenezerMix, Batavia. 
Blanchard Powers, Cowlsvitle. 
James Cavanagh, Watertown. 
James M’Kain, Lockport- 

Francis P Milo, Kingston, U. C. 
Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


We copied from the Norfolk Beacon, on Saturday, a 
brief paragraph anncuve’ng the decease of Susan De- 
e2 u’, widow of the late gallant Commodore. It gives 
us sincere pleasure te state that the annunciation was| 
incorrect. Althongh very ill, Mrs. D. still lives. and, | 
we are happy to learn, is thought somewhat better} 
than she was a week ago.—T[ National Int igen. | 
cer. 

A powder mill belonging to the American Pow- 
der Company, at Sudbury, Mass., was blown up 
on Sunday morning last, and Mr. Joseph Larson 
killed. 


ta meeting of twenty individuals at the Tract 
House in N. Y.on Monday evening. seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-five dollars were subscribed to aid the 
American Tract Society, especially in completing the 
49,000 designed for foreign distribution. 
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MARRISD. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. B. Welch, 
Mr. N. A. Fish, to Miss Harriet S., youngest 
daughter of Mr. Oliver Mead all of this city. J 

On Tuesday, by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, A. Wolcott, 
Hackley, of Auburn, to Sarah A.., daugher of James 
| Keeler, of this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, 
Horace Henderson, of Rochester, to Miss Harriet 
L. Moore, of this city. 


The store of Tiffany & Young in Broadway, was 
entered by some unprincipled rascals on New Year's 
night, and robed of faney goods to the amount of be- 
tween $1,500 and 2,000. 





ITEMS OF FOREIGN WS. In New Scotland, on New-Year's eve, by the Rev. 
Mr. Kissam, Mr. John Vrooman, of Bethlehem. to 
An arrangement has heen concluded between : 4 
g ; e wudex ctwecD! Miss Marg: aughte Mr. 7 eak 3 
Messrs. Rothschild and M. Jaudon of the U. States! Kies Parganate danghter @ ie aT eet ts 


Bank, by which the tormer have contracted to advance 
£1,000,000 sterling upon the deposit of state stocks, 
to the same amount of issues and debentures, be iring | 
interestat the rate of G6 percent, per annum; the price} 
of these debentures has heen fixed at 94, with 2 per| 
cent, commission; and they areredeemable at par in| 


two yeurs. 


former place. 

In Kortright, Delaware co., N. Y., on the 26th ult., 
by the Rev. Mr. MeAuley, Mr. William H. Reid, of 
Argyle, Washington co., to Miss Margaret A. Me 
Claury of the former place. 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. D. A. Jones of Schuy- 
|lerville, Mr. Barent B. Lansing, to Miss Philinda Or- 
cott, both of Easton, Washington co., N. Y. 
at He At Utica, on Monday last, by the Rev. Mr. Patter- 
lhe French have suffered some severe defeats fiem|\son, How David Wager, to Miss Mary Williams, 


At d el-Kader, which have been glossed over by the|danghter of the late Judge Williams of that city. 
I’rench reports. z 


The most important intelligence is from Alziers.— 


| 


|Kearny, Sehuyler Livingston, of New York. to 
|Margaret M., daughter of Robert L. Livingston, 


Esq. 


‘The tories are ina high rage because the queen has 
not stated whether Prince Albert be Protestant or not. 
This furnishes good long arguments as to whether! 
Victoria, marrying a Papist. and turning Papist, | 
could or could not be ejected from the threne. 





DIED. 

In this city, on the 6th inst. of consumption, Mrs. 
Susannah Miller, mother of Mr Erastus Miller, in the 
73d year of her age. . 

On Friday morning of consumption, Mrs. So- 
phia Willard, formerly of Schenectady, aged 67 
years. 

At Schenectady, on Thursday, the 26th inst., Mrs. 
Margaret Fonday Yates, in the 75th year of her age, 
mother of Giles F. Yates, 

At Hempstead Harbor, L. I., on Sunday, the 29th 


A lunatic, John Stockbridge, got over the gateslof, 
Windsor castle, and demanded admnutauce to the buil- 
ding as*the King of England. He was taken into 
custody: - He said, “she was looking after a wife, being 


King of England, and impelled by the spirit.” 


The count de Survilli (Joseph Bonaparte) ‘has 
taken a mansion in Caveadith Square for thelwinter. — 
Le intends to reside in England twelve months. 
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tified in the Gazette by the name, style, and title, of 


At Clermont, on the 2d inst., by the Rev. W illiam | 


151 


inst., suddenly, the Rev. Ralph Williston, aged 65 
years. 

At Lebanon, on Christmas day, in the 19th year of 
herage, Henrietta Augusta Tilden, youngest daughter 
of Elam Tilden. 

On the 9th inst.. after a protracted illness, which 
she bore with christian resignation, Susan Jenks, in the 
42d year of her age. . 

On Tuesday, 31st Dec. 1839, at the village of Bal- 
Iston Spa. Saratoga co., Caroline, wife of Abel Meeker, 
esq., aged 32 years. 

In Saratoga Springs, on the 3d inst., Mr Orville S. 
Farlin, sen of the late Dudly Farlin, off Varrensbargh, 
aged 22 years. Thus, in the short space of about two 
years, have four of the members of this afflicted famil, 
a father and three sons—been removed by death. 

At West Point, New York,on the 21st of Dec. 1835, 
after a short illness, Cadet William HH. Heath, of 
Washington co., N. Y. 











ICHOLAS NICKLEBY, complete—Lifeand Adven- 
-— * tures of Nicholas Nickleby, by Chas. Dickens, (Boz) 
with illustrations, complete in one vol. 

Curtis on health: simplicity of living : observations on 
the presarvation of health in infancy, youth. manheed and 
age, London edition. 

Part XI pictorial edition of Shakspeare’s comedy of 
Errors. 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 
Book, the Hand Book of Magic. Swimming Hand Book 
Language and Sentiment of Flowers, the Angler's Hand 
Book of Domestic Cookery, &ce. 

Constantinople, complete in 1 vol elegantly bound in 
morrocco gilt ; scenery of Asia Minor, illustrated. draw- 
ings from nature, with historical account of Constantino- 
ple, and description of the plates. 

American Almanac, for 1840. 

Second series ofthe School Library, 50 volumes for 
R20, in acase, for sule by 








O PRINTERS.—The following reduced prices w  hereaf- 
ter be charged for printing types, at BRUCE'S New-York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place 

ica, « . 38 cents a Ib, 


Small Pica, - - 40 do, 
Long Primer, - . 42 do. 
Bourgevis, - - - 46 de. 
Brevier, - - - 54 do, 
Minion, - - - 66 de. 
Nonpareil, - - - 84 de. 
Agate, - - - 108 do. 
Pearl, - - - 140 do. 


Ornamental! letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we wish at 
th’'s time toe: co irage short credit or cash prrchases, and will 
therefore make a discount of five per cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash 

We have recently added to our former extensive ass riment se- 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embracing 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowers 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming al:ogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one, We also furnish every 
other article that is necessary for a printing offive 

Printers of newspapers who publish this adverticement three 
times before theJst of November, 1839, sending us one of the 
publications, will recewe payment when {they purchase from the 
foundry four times the amount of their bill. 
eg GEORGE BRUCE & (CO 


| 
| 


New York, Se; t. 1839. 


|} EW BOOKS received at W. C 
store, 

Moore’s new poem, “Alciphron.” 

Bulwer’s new Play, “The Sea Captain. 

Pve's Tates of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews, the comedian, contin- 
ued, 

Countess of 
ess,’ 2 vols. 

Bell's Select Medical Library. 

The Law Library for December. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for December, with plates. 
And all the Annals and tlustrated Works for 1840. 
Wight: LIGHT!! LIGHT!!! Resepy ror THE 

rues, G. W. Knowlton & Co., Manutacturers of Cam- 
phine Oil, Lamps, Spuit Gas Lamps, Oi) Lamps, &c. Feé«! 
grateful for favors hitherto received. Respecttuliy acquaint their 
| friends and thegublic that they have a geod assortucnt of laraps 
| ofall kinds, from one dollar upwards to suit the emergency of the 
ltimes. They therefore respectfully invite those who are desirous 
of studying economy in ligh ing their stores, houses, &c., by the 
most brilliant and cheap light, to call and. examine their neatsub- 
stantial, apd well manufactured lamps, which have given piver 
sal satisfaction to the many thousands who now use them. Re- 
member that by adopting these lamps, you have @ better light, and 
save on an average 50 per cent. They would also say to the pub- 
lic, that they can always depend upon a firs; rate article of Came 

phene Oil, and Spirit Gas, av they meas PE ads. 
560. § Viarket etree’. 


LITLLE’S. Book- 


” 





los 


| Countess of Eless ineton’s new Book, *The Gevern- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





/ 
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POETRY. * 





From the Knickerbocker 
THE TEACHING OF THE DEAD. 


*I feel that the dead have confered a blessing on me. by helping me to} And drink in holy ‘health. 


i htly rid. 
think rightly of the wo Rev. Orville Dewey 


Call’st thou the dead, teachers? 
Must we come, 
And sit among the clods, and lay our esr 
To damp crannies of the loathsome tomb; 
And listen for their lore? There breathes no sound 
From all those stern and stone-bound sepulehres, 


yc. from the harvest shouting. 


“Man should rest 

‘Thus from his fevered passiuns—and exhale 

|The unbreathed carbon of his festering thought 

As the tossed bark 

Doth seek the shelter of some quiet bay 

To trim its shattered cordage and repair 

i Its riven sails—so should the toil-werm mind 

| Refit for time’s rough voyage. Man, perchance, 

|Soured by the world’s sharp commerce, or im- 
pair'd 

| By the wild wanderings of his summer way, 


Save that through rustling grass. the low winds sweep, Turns like a truant scholar toward his home, 


And stir the branches of yon dark-browed pines. 


In sullen undulation. ; , 
Yet, thou sav'st, 


The dead are teachers. 


| And yields his nature to sweet influences 
| That purily and save. 
| 


The rudy boy. 


Would they streteh their hands, Comes with his shouting schvol-mates from their 


And on our tablets write one pencil-trace, 
How would we board it in our heart of hearts! 
All motionless! All passionless! All mute! 


Oh, Silence, twin with Wisdom! 1 would press 

My lip upon yon cradled infant’s grave, 

And drink the murmer of its smitten b'oorm. 

A mother’s young pride in ber heanriful, 

Laid low! Laidlow! How slight the aspen-stem 

Round which her heart’s joys twined! Ours too are 
frail, 

Like hers. The flowret in the reaper’s path 

Hath as good hope to greet the golden morn. 


Read I thy lesson right, my littleone ? 

Lo, by thy side the suong man sleepeth well, 

The tall, prond man, who towered like Israel's king, 
With head above the people. Yet, b's wail, 

Was it not weak, as thine, when Death launched home 
The fatal arrow? ‘Dust to dust! should be 

The mournful watch-word of the horn of earth, 

And the deep teaching of such lonely ereed 

Best cometh from the dead. 


Ah, let me kneel 
Here, on this mound, where sleeps my early friend, 
And wait her words, in lowliness of soul. 
Speakest thon not to me? — thon, whose loving voice 
Gav’st the sweet kev-tone to our fond disconrses, 
When lost in lonely haunts, we wandered long. 
Shv oning the crowd? 


Dear as then wert to me, 
Tn that cementing time, when school-day sports 
Make lasting sisterhood. even now, it seems 
I loved thee not enough. Say, was it so, 
My lost comp2nion? Were there tender words 
I might have said to thee, yet said them not? 
Where there not higher flights of gloriously thought, 
And nob'ertrophies on life’s rugged steep, 
To which I might have urged thee? 


Blind! and weak! 
I thought to have thee ever hy my side: 
And so the hours swept hy, till thou didst spread 
A hidden wing, and prove thine angel-birth. 
Oh, teach me, with a firmer grasp, to seize 
The passing day, nor with oinitted deeds, 
Nor the defrauded sympathies of love, 
Load the uncertain future. So thy tomb 
Shall be my blest instruetor, and [ll go 
Sadder, yet wiser, to my work again, 
Amid the changefu! ministries of life. 


, L.H.S. 





WINTER. 

BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
“I deem thee not unlovely—though thou com'st 
With a sternvisize. T'o the tuneless bird— 
The tender flow'ret—the rejoicing stream, 
Thy discipline is harsh. But unto man 
Methinks thou hast a kindlier ministry— 
The lenethened eve 1s full of fire-sides joys, 
And deathless linking of warm heart to heast; 
So that the hoarse stream passes by unheard. 
Earth rob'd in white, a peaceful Sabbath holds, 
(And keepeth silence at the Maker’s feet. 
She ceaseth from the harrowing of the plongh, 


sport 

|On the smooth frozen lake, as the first star 

Hangs pure, and cold, its Silver crescent forth; 

| And throwing off his skates, with boisterous glee 
| Hastes to his mother’ side. Her tender hand 

| Doth shake the snow-flakes from his glossy curls, 
| And draws him nearer, and, with gentle voice, 

| Asks of his lessons—while her lifted heart 
Solicits silently the Sire of Heaven 

i‘l’o bless the lad. 


“The timid infant learns 
| Better to love its father—longer sits 
Upon his knee, and with velvet lip 
Prints on his brow such language asthe tongue 
Hath never spoken. 
“Come thon to life’s feast, 
| With dove-eyed meekness and bland eharity— 
| And thou shalt find even winter’s rugged biast 
The minstre!-teac her of the well-tuned soul; 
And when the last drop of its cup is drained, 
Arising with a song of praise, go up 
To the eternal banquet.” 
THE ANGEL’S WING 

There is a German tradition that whena sudden 
lence takes place in a company, an ange} at the mo- 
|tnent makes a cirenit amoung them and the first person 
|who breaks the silence is supposed to have been touch- 
ed by the wing of the passing seraph. 








I. 


And why should wisdom smile at this? 
Are not those perfect beings nigh 

To witness and to share our bliss, 
To hear and hush the secret sigh? 

Yes, they may Heaven's solace bring. 
Then scorn not thon, the Angel’s Wing? 


Thou! who alone, thyself dost deem, 
A solitary in thy grief— 

List! soft as footfall of a dream, 
Come one to beor the sweet relief; 

And fled is all thy hoarded care. 

The passing Seraph 's Wing is there! 


Thou, who, forgiven, dost possess 
The penitent’s intense delicht, 
When the dark clond of gnilt’s distresa 
Reveals to thee its edge of light— 
Think ' as unhallowed tempests fly, 
Thy soul is touched, the Wing is nigh! 


And thow. of contemplative mood 
Who dost at eve in wild woods stray, 

Where nought of this world may intrude 
Where fancy might in others play, 

And hesrest the voree wich zephyr flings— 
No! ‘tis the rash of Angel Wings, 


Oh, I have paused a space as’twere, 
Bewildering thouchts to gather up— 
To put aside the draught of care 
And taste of mind ’s exalted eup: 
Nor knew what o'er my soul could bring, 
Such calmness was the Seraph's Wing. 


When brooding tempters caused me shame, 
And in its company of sin 

My spirit sate—the Ange! come, 
And swept witit wings the heart within 
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A moment made its circuit there 


And broke my silence into prayer. 


I knelt beside my precions hay, 
Who went at childhood’s fairy time, 


My hope, my life, my being 's joy— 


From this to Love's unclouded clime; 


And while aroun! wept pitying men, 
1 joyed—the Ange! touched me then! 


And oh when at my own last hour 


That near me with supporting powers . 


The world recedes and follies fly, 


Might plume some herald of the sky— 


And while of victory I sing, 


Bear me awsy on upward Wing! 





TAarpan. 


RETROSPECTION. 


Frem the Knickerbocker 


Ort Memory turns to vanished days, 
Despite of present pain, 

And in their sunshine fancy plays, 
"Till they seem ours again; 

With all their unalloyed content, 
With friends sincerely prized, 

With joyous heart and innocent, 
And hopes ut realized, 

Before we jostled with the crowd 
That ne er tor others feel, 

When every thought we spoke aloud, 
Uneareful to conceal. 

For then, unlearned in worldly art, 
Too creduious, we deemed 

That every one was in the heart 
As honest as he seemed. 

But Time hath in his ceaseless tread 
Unhappy changes wrought, 

And we have lived to doubt and dread, 
By disappointments taught. 


We once had friends, but now must weep 
They are no longer ours; 

They sleep, where we at last shall sleep, 
Among the perished flowers, 

The gentie and the beautiful, 
The manly and the brave, 

Are mouldering now within the dull, 
Inexorahle grave! 

A chill hath o’er onr feelings come, 
And o'erour hearts a blight; 

Unblessed and cheerless is the home 
That once was our delight ; 

For they are gone, the cherished pride 
And pleasure of our days ; 

How happy were we by their side, 
To listen and to praise! 

And scerrow oft, with poignant sting, 
A trifgate tear will claim, 

As we b@Mold each treasured thing : 
Familiar with their name. 


OO Se he 


When twilight, herald of repose, 
Attends the sun to rest, 

A sable robe she gently throws 
O'er the empurpled west. 

We dedicate thatsolemn how 
To those love could not save, 

And yielding to affliction’s power, 
We visit oft their grave. 

The sod hath felt our deep distress, 
The zepyhr borne our sigh, 

That ail their worth and loveliness 
Is but a memory ! 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH. 








Temple Facam Albany 
Temple Ac r,| Albany | oam ath 
Mount Veruca Lodge | Albany | Ieta& 34.7 :. 
Sa Lodge, albavy let & 34 Tureday. 
Apelio lodge, ; Trey | Ast & ea Fouts. 
Apolle Chapter. Troy 2d & 4th" x 
easel yar 4 Troy ad le 

Lodge, lst & y. 
Olive Branch Be Ge». | ist Wednetday p. fm. 
Genesee Epeampment, ' Lockport Nia 
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